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CHINESE BOATS AND RIVER SCENERY. 


The rivers of China, connected by innu- 
merable canals, afford a very extensive in- 
land navigation. The Imperial Canal is 
fourteen hundred miles in length. About 
two million of the Chinese live in boats. 
The number of boats occupied by families 
in the vicinity of Canton alone, is not less 
than fifty thousand, while the larger ves- 
sels employed between Cantonand Wham- 
poa, are estimated at eighteen thousand 
more.—[ Pictorial Scrap Book. 











Moral Tales. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE STEP MOTHER. 


Mary S was the only child of fond 
and devoted parents. Their home was in 
the pleasant village of L——, a quiet little 
nook, away. from the noisy, bustling city, 
where they could breathe freely the pure 
air of heaven, and see clearly the hand of 
God in the works of nature around them. 
They loved their pleasant home, and had 
pictured to themselves many happy years 
to be spent there; but while Mary was 
still quite a little girl, sickness came upon 
the one whom she loved best. Her own 
dear mother wag taken from her family and 
laid upon a bed of suffering. In vain did 
physicians endeavor to restore her to 
health; in vain did a fond and loving hus- 
band carefully nurse and watch over her; 
in vain did her little daughter plead with 
her, ‘* Mamma, don’t leave poor Mamy,” 
and other kind friends seek to avert the 
hand that was laid upon her; it was all, 
allin vain. God had called her to his 
arms, and she was ready to go, for in the 
days of health she had lived for him, and 
his will was hers. It was hard to leave 
her fond and loving husband, her faithful 
friends, and darling little one, but Jesus 
had called and she would not stay. She 
committed her little one to His care who 
watcheth over the lambs of his flock, and 
knew that she was safe. She spoke of 
death with composure, gave directions 
about her funeral, and longed for the hour 
of her departure. It came at the still hour 
of midnight, when all nature was hushed ; 
gently, quietly, did she breathe her last, 
trusting in Him who had died for her. 

Little Mary knew nothing of the scenes 
of the night, until she arose from her Jittle 
couch in the morning, and then the very 
stillness which pervaded the house, caused 
a thrill to run through her frame, and she 
felt that something dreadful had happened. 
She did not know that she was motherless, 




















that the gentle being whom she had loved 
so devotedly, had passed away from earth! 

Susan, the nurse, came in and dressed 
her, and combed her hair very neatly, but 
Mary noticed that her eyes were red with 
weeping, and when she spoke to her, her 
voice trembled very much. After hearing 
her say her morning prayer, she went away 
and left her. Soon Mary began to feel 
lonely, and called aloud to Susan, and then 
to her father, but finding that no one heard 
her, she sat down upon the carpet and 
burst into tears. 

When her father passed the door, he 
heard moans and sighs, and opening it, 
found his little daughter as I have describ- 
ed her. It was to him a pitiful sight, and 
his sorrows well-nigh unnerved him. He 
sat down, and taking Mary upon his knee, 
tried to soothe her troubled spirit. She 
soon became calm, and looking up into 
his face, said, “* Where is mamma? please 
take me to her; I want my morning kiss.” 
Then it was that Mr. S. must tell the little 
one that she had no mother, that she had 
gone home to heaven, and if she tried to 
be a good child, sometime God would take 
her to heaven too. 

Mary could not for a long time realize 
that her mother was really dead. It seem- 
ed as though she were away on a visit and: 
would return in a few days; but days, 
weeks, and months passed on, and she felt 
her loneliness more and more. 

Sometimes she went to her grandmoth- 


er’s for a few weeks, but her father was so- 


lonely that he did not like to ‘have her 
away from him long at a time. She al- 
ways enjoyed these visits, but she loved 
her father, and was not sorry to return 
home after such an absence. 

When she was five years old she com- 
menced going to school, and this she en- 
joyed very much. She was a good girl at 
school, and her teacher loved her, as all 
teachers love good children. Susan was 
very careful of the little girl, and did all 
she could to make her happy, and when 
night came, she had many pleasant talks 
with her father. To her this was the plea- 
santest part of the day, for her father talk- 
ed to her of the good God, who made her, 
and gave her all her blessings. She knew 
too that her mother was happy in His home, 
and loved to hear about it. She used to 
often long to die, that she might see the 
blessed Savior, and her own dear mother; 
but then she did not quite like to leave her 
dear papa, for he woul be very lonely 
without her. At such remarks Mr. S. told 
her that he hoped it would be the Lord’s 
will to spare his little daughter to be a 





blessing, not only to him, but 
to allaroundher. They usual- 
ly closed the evening’s chat 
with prayer, and Mary’s sleep 
was sweet. 

But I have not yet spoken of 
the step-mother. About three 
= years from the time that Mrs. 
S. died, Mr. S. took Mary in 
his arms, and told her that soon 
another mother was coming to 
take care of her, and to love 
her. Mary was delighted with 
this proposal, and cenfidently 
expected another image of her 
3, own sainted mother. 

Not long after this, Mr. S. 
left home for a few days, and 
told Mary that when he return- 
ed he should bring her mother 
@Bith him. On the day of his 
return, Mary was unusually 
careful in arranging her toilet, 
and then seated herself at the window, 
watching for their arrival. She did not 
wait long, for the chaise soon drove up to 
the door, and her father handed out a very 
pleasant looking lady, who was introduced 
to her as her mother. Poor Mary! a sad 
disappointment was hers, but she received 
her kindly, and tried to be cheerful. Be- 
fore long she left the room, and seeking 
her own apartment gave vent to her feel- 
ings. She had pictured to herself one 
who would look and appear like her own 
dear mother, and this was so different !— 
How could she call her by that endearing 
name, and tell her all her joys and sorrows 
as she had fondly anticipated ? 

Mr. S. did all he could to remove such 
feelings in the heart of his little girl, and 
told her that she need not try to forget her 
own mother, but he wanted her to love this 
one, and be kind and cheerful when with 
her. Mary promised to try, and very soon 
she could not help loving the good, kind 
mother who had been brought to her. 

She now enjoyed very much sitting by 
her side to read or sew, and listening to 
her good stories, which were always relat- 
ed with feeling and interest. 

One day when Mary returned from 
school, she seemed unusually troubled and 
uneasy; this her kind mother perceived, 
but forbore questionigg her, thinking that 
she would after a while tell her her trou- 
bles. She carefully laid aside her books, 
her bonnet and shawl, for she was a neat 
little girl, and then without saying a word, 
took her sewing and sat down upon a 
cricket by her mother’s side. But she 
could not sew, for her heart was heavy, 
and dropping her work, she laid her head 
upon her mother’s lap and burst into tears. 
‘** Why, Mary dear, what can be the mat- 
ter?” anxiously inquired Mrs. S., ‘ what 
is it that troubles my little girl?” As 
soon as Mary became composed, she ex- 
plained the cause of her sorrow. Some 
large girls at school had for several days 
been teazing her, and now had said a great 
deal against her mother. 

** Before I would think so much of a 
step-mother !” exclaimed one. “I would’nt 
mind a word that she says; she is’nt worth 
minding.” ‘She does not care anything 
about you, either,” said another, ‘and 
although she pretends to Jove you, it is all 
sham, for she thinks she must do so, or 
your father would be displeased.” “* Were 
my father to marry again, and bring home 
a step-mother, you would see how I would 
treat her; I would never call her mother, 
and she should not have a moment’s peace 
while J was in the house,” said one, who 
but eight months previous had buried her 





mother in the silent tomb. 

These remarks were evidently made for 
the purpose of making trouble between 
Mary and her mother, and they also wish- 
ed to hurt Mary’s feelings. They were 
hard-hearted girls, but little did they realize 
how keenly all this was felt by Mary.— 
During the remainder of the afternoon she 
could not study, for her head ached badly, 
and when she reached her home she was 
still sad, as we have seen. She could not 
believe that what her school-mates had 
said was true, for her mother was so kind 
and good that no one could help loving 
her, and she believed that she was loved 
and cared for in return. 

Mrs. S. felt very badly when she learn- 
ed what had transpired ; she could hardly 
believe that others could take pleasure in 
wounding the feelings of one so much 
younger thanthemselves. After Mary had 
told her all that had happened, she felt 
better, and her mother told her that she 
was glad that she had not kept it all to 
herself, and it made her happy to know 
that her little girl was willing to confide in 
her. ‘And now, Mary,” said she, ‘* have 
you any reason to doubt my love for you ? 
Have I not always tried to make you hap- 
py, and supply as well as I can the place 
in your heart and home, which your own 
mother used to fill ?” 

Mary acknowledged that this was the 
fact, and said that she would try not to 
care for what the girls said. When she 
went to school the next morning, the girls 
again commenced their attack, but finding 
that Mary did not care for them, they soon 
desisted, and never afterwards troubled her. 

Thus did this kind mother try to supply 
to the little girl the place which had been 
made vacant, and daily did she pray that 
God would lead her child in the straight 
and narrow path which leads to everlasting 
life, and help her to love Him while yet 
young. S. M.—South Boston. 








Biography. 








ORIGINAL. 
WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—25. 
DAVID WOOSTER. 


David Wooster was born in Stratford, 
Conn., March 2d, 1710, and was therefore 
quite an old man when the Revolutionary 
war commenced. He graduated at Yale 
College, in 1738, and the next year when 
the war broke out, was made first lieuten- 
ant, and afterwards captain of a vessel, fit- 
ted out to guard the coast. In the expe- 
dition against Louisburg, in 1745, he serv- 
ed as captain, and was distinguished for 
his bravery and intrepidity. Selected as 
one of the American officers, to take charge 
of a cartel ship for France and England, he 
sailed for the former country, but not being 
permitted to land, he went to Enyland.— 
Here he received great attention, was pre- 
sented to the king, and became a favorite 
at court. 

In the war of 1756, Wooster was ap- 
pointed Colonel, and afterwards Brigadier 
General in the English service. At its 
close he engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
and was quietly going down the decline of 
life, when the collision took place between 
Great Britain and her Colonies. Though 
an officer in the British army, and collector 
of his majesty’s customs in New Haven, 
he enlisted warmly in our cause. It is 
said the expedition against Ticonderoga, 
and the forts on Lake Champlain, was first 
suggested by him and a few others, who 
held themselves personally responsible for 
the money necessary to carry it out. 
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In 1775, he was appointed Brigadier 
General in the Continental army, and the 
next year went into Canada. After our 
army was beaten back, and evacuated the 
provinces, he returned to his native State, 
and was appointed Major General of the 
State Militia. When the British attacked 
Danbury, Wooster, then sixty-seven years 
of age, led on the militia in person, and 
while endeavoring to encourage them to 
advance in the sallies before which they 
recoiled, was himself struck by a ball and 
mortally wounded. He lived but a short 
time, and his last words were that he hop- 
ed and believed his country would gain 
her independence. ‘ Noble old man! but 
he sleeps among a recreant people, for no 
monument rises above his ashes.” 


Major General Howe was from North 
Carolina. He commanded the troops in 
Savannah at the time it was taken by the 
British, and was not considered a very su- 
perior officer, or soldier. He afterwards 
commanded in the Highlands, and was one 
of the major generals who composed the 
court martial which tried Andre. ‘ He 
seems,” says Hadley, “to have effected 
but little in military matters, and was pro- 
bably one of those numerous appointments 
made out by Congress to satisfy local feel- 
ing, rather than from any fitness of the 
person for office.” 


Samus. H. Parsons was the son of 
Rev. Jonathan Parsons, of Newburyport. 
He graduated at Harvard in 1756, and es- 
tablished himself as a lawyer in new Lon- 
don county, Connecticut. He was a firm 
supporter of the cause of the colonists, and 
devoted all his great powers to the cause 
of freedom. When the war commenced, 
he threw aside his legal profession, and 
took the sword. He entered the army as 
lieutenant colonel, and though engaged in 
no important battles, yet for the skill and 
energy he manifested in his station, soon 
rose to the rank of Major General. After 
the peace, he was sent as commissioner, to 
treat with the Indians north-west of the 
Ohio; and when that country was created 
into a territorial government, he received 
the appointment of first Judge, and remov- 
ed to Marietta, Ohio. He was drowned 
in crossing the great Beaver Creek. near 
Pittsburg, Nov. 17th, 1789. 

** Parsons is another of those generals 
whose services are not to be measured by 
the battles they fought! They hold a 
prominent place in the military history of 
our country, though not so conspicuous in 
its military scenes. General Parsons was 
aman of strong intellect; a staunch pa- 
triot, and rendered his country great ser- 











vice. His name is one of the first in New 
England.” EstTELLE. 
Sabbath School. 





ORIGINAL. 
. 


THE CONTRAST ; 


AND WHICH WAS THE HAPPIER. 


It was one of those glorious September 
days, when the bracing air, the brilliant 
hues of the autumnal forests, and the clear, 
deep blue of the sky, make out-door life a 
luxury, that a Sabbath school teacher left 
her home to pay her beloved scholars a vi- 
sit, and to try to become acquainted with 
their circumstances at home, that she might 
know better how to reach their hearts. It 
was along walk from her home to theirs; 
and, as Miss B. passed along the streets of 
the city, her thoughts were very busy with 
her scholars. There were six of them; all 
young girls bet ween the ages of twelve and 
fifteen; and, though the teacher had only 
had charge of them a few weeks, they had 
all gained a place in her heart and thoughts 
and prayers. ‘* How little I know of their 
different characters, and of the influences 
by which they are surrounded during the 
week! They all meet me with smiling 
faces on Sabbath morning, and recite their 
lessons well, and listen attentively to what 
I tellthem; but how different their lives 
may be at home! and what trials and 
temptations, joys and sorrows each one has 
of which I can know nothing!” Such 
thoughts as these filled the teacher’s mind, 
until she reached the house of one of her 
scholars, who spied her from the window, 
and came running and smiling to open the 
door and welcome her friend. 

** Come in, Miss B., and see mamma; 
she has been very busy preparing my dress 





for this afternoon, and has lain down to 
rest; but she wants to see you;”and Mary 
Brigham, having showed her teacher into 
the elegant parlor, hurried away to call 
her mother. 

While Mary was gone, Miss B. examin- 
ed the beautiful paintings which hung in 
expensive frames upon the walls. There 
was one which arrested and chained her 
attention, a picture of Mary herself, so 
lovely, that when Mrs. Brigham entered 
the room she found her visitor standing 
with eyes still fixed upon it. Very differ- 
ent was the mother from the rosy-cheeked, 
laughing-eyed Mary, who seemed the pic- 
ture of health and mirthfulness, while her 
mother looked sad and sick and care-worn. 

‘“* Mary was very anxious that I should 
see her teacher,” said Mrs. Brigham, as 
she gave her hand to her visitor; ‘ but I 
am sorry to feel so miserably upon your 
first visit. A very little exertion is too 
much for me, and I have been finishing 
and trimming a new silk dress for Mary to 
wear to a little party this afternoon. She 
was very anxious to wear that particular 
dress, and so I tried to finish it;. but no- 
thing tries me so much as sewing.” The 
indulgent mother really looked as if she 
was far more fit for rest while Mary sewed, 
than to work while her daughter was idle. 
This thought prompted Miss B. to ask 
Mary if she could not sew well enough to 
help her mother? Mary looked confused, 
and while she hesitated for an answer, her 
mother replied; ‘‘ Mary has never liked 
sewing, and so I do not often give her any. 
You know that an only child is apt to be 
indulged. She is all we have, and I am 
afraid we make her our idol.” 

It was with asad heart that the teacher 
bade the mother and daughter farewell; for 
she feared thatby her excessivgindulgence, 
Mrs. Brigham would do Mary a lasting in- 
jury, and lest selfishness and indolence 
would spring up and bear fruit in her cha- 
racter. 

Miss B.’s next visit was at a much 
humbler dwelling, upon a scholar who had 
always interested her more than the others, 
by her earnest attention and thoughtful 
look. Ellen Murray’s was indeed a face to 
be remembered! She was not beautiful, 
in the usual sense of that much abused 
and often misused word; but there was a 
depth of feeling in her dark eye, which told 
of the soul’s beauty. Ellen was no older 
than Mary in years; but in sorrow she was 
her senior. Mary’s life had been all sun- 
shine; Ellen’s had been deeply shaded.— 
From the former, every rough wind had 
been carefully warded, while the latter, 
knew by experience the meaning of the 
word suffering ; not pain of the body but 
of the mind. ‘To Mary, death was a strange, 
fearful, and almost incomprehensible word ; 
while two of Ellen’s little sisters had died 
before her eyes, and the grave had cast a 
shadow over her life. Nor was this all the 
difference. While Mary had but to ex- 
press a wish for an object to have it grati- 
fied, Ellen’s constant study was not to ex- 
press a desire for anything, lest it should 
pain her mother, who could not afford to 
buy it, for Mr. Murray was a hard working 
mechanic, with six children, of whom El- 
len was the eldest; and he was only able 
to get his family theif food and clothing ; 
sometimes hardly that. Hee was indeed 
acontrast. As their teacher entered the 
low room, where Ellen sat, surrounded by 
her little brothers and sisters, she wonder- 
ed to see so bright a smile upon the face 
which tears had so often visited. Having 
found the door open, Miss B. had come in 
quietly and unobserved by Ellen, who was 
rocking the cradle, while she held a chub- 
by, two-year-old boy in her lap, showing 
him some pictures, and telling him some 
amusing stories, at which all the other 
children seemed highly delighted. It was 
a charming scene, and Ellen was the chief 
performer. 

‘You are playing the part of mother 
this afternoon, and playing it very well.” 
Ellen turned suddenly to see who was the 
speaker, and her whole face lighted up with 
pleasure, as she recognized her teacher. 

‘Oh, it is very kind in you to come to 
see us; but mother will be so sorry not to 
be at home. Father had to go out of town 
and mother is gone too,” she said. 

“@And you are left to take care of the 
children?” and the teacher thought her 
young scholar had begun to have the care 
of so many very early. Perhaps this 
thought was expressed in her face, for El- 





len said: ‘‘I love dearly to take care of 
the children when they are good, and when 
the baby does not cry. Mother was not 
willing to go at first; but I begged her to 
go, for she has to work so hard at home 
that she gets tired out. She is only going 
to stay over Sunday, and will be back Mon- 
day morning.” Ellen assumed a very 
staid and matronly air, as if she was fully 
capable of taking care of a much larger fa- 
mily than this one. During this conversa- 
tion the baby had waked, and seeing a 
stranger, he began tocry. ‘ He is only a 
little afraid at first,”’ said Ellen, taking the 
child up in a most gentle way, and sooth- 
ing him as if she understood the art per- 
fectly. The baby was quiet in a moment, 
and Ellen said, ‘* Don’t you love babies 
dearly, Miss B.? Mother says they are 
troublesome comfort ; but I think we should 
be very Iqnely without Edddie,” and the 
teacher knew by the child’s eye that she 
thought of the two little graves, and her 
dead sisters. 

“T think you must be a comfort to all 
these little ones,” was the involuntary an- 
swer; and promising to visit them again, 
when their mother had returned, Miss B. 
took leave of the youthful nurse and her 
charge; and felt, as she turned her’steps 
homeward, that this day, Ellen had been 
the teacher, and she the scholar. The les- 
son had been one that we should all do 
well to learn, a lesson of uncomplaining 
self-denial, and the truest filial affection.— 
The teacher knew that Ellen had only one 
holiday in the week, and this was Satur- 
day. She knew that she loved her Sab- 
bath school better than any other place.— 
She knew that Ellen too had been invited 
to that party to which Mary was going, but 
had not mentioned it, and yet this young 
girl of twelve, preferred to spend her Sa- 
turday and Sunday at home, that her mo- 
ther might rest in the country, while she 
took care of the baby, and her little bro- 
thers and sisters. 

Which of these two were really the hap- 
pier, the indulged Mary, or the se/f-deny- 
ing Ellen ? M. W. D. 
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ORIGINAL. 


RAMBLINGS.—NO- IL. 
BY “AUNT FANNY.” 


My dear Mr. Willis :—It has become so 
much a matter of course for me to give you 
a description of all I see when I leave home, 
that on my return from the meeting of the 
Missionary Board at Utica, my thoughts 
naturally turn to you, andI cannot quite 
settle down comfortably at home, till I 
have spread before you a narrative of my 
adventures. To be sure I had none that 
were remarkable; but your past kindness 
has led me to expect a sympathizing listen- 
er, even when I have nothing very origin- 
al or striking to communicate; and if you 
should find nothing worth preserving in 
these hasty lines, just light your fire with 
them, and no harm will be done. 

Our party consisted of four, and to avoid 
the crowd which would soon be setting in 
the same direction, we left home on Friday 
of the week preceding the meetings. It 
was a warm, clear morning, and the Con- 
necticut was wearing its brightest smile as 
we wound our way beside its still waters. 
-At Springfield we were transferred to the 
western cars, and found that several old 
acquaintances were at that early hour on 
their way to Utica. The heart is always 
drawn towards those who are interested in 
one common object; and their society gave 
a new pleasure to the journey. 

I have elsewhere said that I like rail- 
road riding, and never fail to enjoy the ra- 
pid motion, the flying scenery, and my own 
reflections. Ifthe dust is too great to al- 
low open windows, or the country around 
too uninteresting to attract attention, I sur- 
vey the scene within, and indite biographi- 
cal sketches of my fellow-passengers, not 
always exactly authentic, perhaps, but an- 
swering all practical purposes. I, at least, 
believe in them, and flatter myself they 
would bear comparison in point of truthful- 
ness, With some which have been bound up 
in showy octavos. One thing I most re- 
ligiously abstain from at such moments, 
and that is, conversation, if the screaming 
interchange of half-understood sentences 
can be called such. ‘There is something 
refreshing and racy in the little jets of. talk 


which spout up at stopping-plac 

from the prolonged effort of pitting tae 
human brain through the ear, any id - 
while the cars are filling the air with then 
noisy utterances, I especially desire to a 
excused. Let me sit and think my ow 

thoughts, sketch my own pictures, ance 
my own conclusions undisturbed, Th 
thoughts may be foolish ones, the pictures 
miserable caricatures, and the conclusion 

false or monstrous, but they are my ton 
and I enjoy them. ' 

The road from Springfield to A] 
passes through a portion of the Green 
Mountain range, and in some places pre- 
sents bold and striking features; but there 
is nothing here to win the heart like the 
Vermont hills and vallies. To me, the 
most interesting feature was the little 
stream which near Chester turns and 
doubles, now here, and now there, as if 
bent upon having a game of bo-peep with 
every traveller. It has a saucy little face 
of its own, full of smiles and dimples, flash- 
ing out on every side, exclaiming “ Here | 
am!” but as you look, lo it is gone, and 
is calling out on the other side; and if you 
turn to catch its bright eye once more 
away it has flown back again. There ae 
ten or twelve bridges spanning this rivulet 
within a few miles; but in spite of all its 
coquetry, you cannot but fancy the little 
dancing river. Another thing which caught 
my attention was the lovely little vines and 
delicate wild-flowers among the crevices of 
the rocks, nestling in that uncongenial 
resting-place as tenderly as if pillowed on 
soft turf. Nowhere in God’s works is 
there found utter desolation; some little 
tuft of moss, or bright-eyed blossom smiles 
out to tell us of His love, his infinite, un- 
changing, tender love. 

As we began to descend, the heat grew 
more intense, the dust more suffocating, 
and the air of the ill-ventilated car more 
disagreeable. As we rode on, I could not 
but propound to myself the following pro- 
blem. Supposing our ancestors, who liv- 
ed before rail-roads were invented, were 
compelled to swallow a peck of dirt during 
their mortal pilgrimage, what must now be 
regarded as the individual allowance? It 
certainly is a matter of universal interest; 
and I would commend it to the considera- 
tion of those versed in philosophical calcu- 
lation; but it did seem to me that day, 
that the quantity must at least be quadru- 
pled, and that we imbibe a bushel at the 
lowest rate of computation. 

Near Albany is a refreshing view of the 
Hudson, of the Catskill Mountains in the 
distance, and of the city itself. Before 
geaching the latter there was a disagreea- 
ble passage in a ferry-boat. It was a scene 
of great confusion, and I most heartily 
pitied any poor unprotected female who 
might be making her way alone through 
the crowd. We entered the city, and 
reached in safety the house of a friend, 


bany 


kind welcome, and refreshing repose. 








Nursery. 
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UNCLE JOHN'S STORIES.—NO. I. 


THE SLEIGH-RIDE. 








‘Do tell us a story, uncle, please,’ ex- 
claimed a group of merry children, as they 
clustered around a hale, hearty-looking old 
man, while ‘ little Ada’ took her accustom- 
ed seat on his knee, and imprinted a loving 
kiss upon the old man’s cheek. 

‘You call upon me so often; my bundle 
of stories will soon be exhausted, and then 
I shall have none to tell you. However, 
I will do my best,’ said he, glancing affec- 
tionately upon the group before him, which 
looked incredulous at the idea of his sto- 
ries ever-becoming exhausted. ‘ But what 
shall the story be about?’ 

‘ Tell us about that sleigh-ride that you 
have spoken of so often, and wished that 
you could take another like it.’ 

‘Well, then I will tell you about it, if 
you will not interrupt me.’ 

‘ We won’t, we won’t,’was the exclama- 
tion of all. 

‘One cold winter’s day in January, my 
sister and myself wished to take a sleigh- 
ride and visit some of our acquaintances. 
You must not expect our sleigh-ride was 
like those they have now-a-days—a large 
party dashing along, with gay horses, 





showy sleighs and costly robes. Oh no, 


under whose hospitable roof we founda — 
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we chose to go alone with our double sleigh, 
built more with an eye to room than ele- 
gance, and with old Dobbin quietly trotting 
before. We started at an early hour of 
the afternoon, as we had some distance to 
go, and wished to visit two families. We 
had a good smooth road for treading, and 
goon arrived at dur place of destination, 
where we received a warm welcome from 
all. The moments flew swiftly and plea- 
santly by, and ere long we were agreeably 
surprised by the appearance of Winslow. 
His advent was unlooked for, as we all in- 
tended going up to his house after supper, 
but I suppose he could not feel contented 
away from our merry, warm-hearted cir- 
cle. He was none the less welcome, how- 
ever, but received cordial greetings from 
all sides. 

Time passed rapidly away in social con- 
yersation, and our tongues seemed to be 
fairly running a race with the needles plied 
by nimble fingers, for in those days girls 
were not ashamed to work ; even Winslow 
and myself, catching the spirit of the times, 
seized a cambric handkerchief, and drove 
the needle at a furious rate. We made 
rather bungling work, to be sure, having 
never practiced much in that line, but it 
was complimented with the sweetest of 
smiles, and a ‘very well done for new 
business.’ 

Night soon came and found us preparing 
totake aride by moon-light, and make 
our evening visit. Winslow and myself 
ran to the barn to hitch old Dobbin into 
the sleigh, while the girls were getting 
ready. They thinking this a good oppor- 
tunity to give us the mitten,-slily started 
off in advance, without so much as saying 
‘by your leave.” Wesoon found out what 
was in the wind, and something how mat- 
ters stood, feeling a /eetle independent, we 
came tumbling after at a rate of speed that 
was truly alarming, having an indefinite 
determination to do something heroic, or 
at all events to dash by without conde- 
scending to notice them, till we thought 
they were sufficiently punished. As we 
were about to do so, and leave them to 
their fate, I could not help thinking it was 
wrong to return ‘ evil for evil,’ especially 
for so slight an offense, and having a strong 
desire to experience that of which the 
poets have sung so much, a walk by moon- 
light, I jumped out, leaving Winslow to 
take care of himself. But Winslow did 
not go far befure his heart, which 1 always 
thought very tender, failed him, and feeling 
quite lonesome, he stopped short, hoping 
that perchance he might prevail upon some 
one to share with him the pleasures of a 
ride by moon-light. One of the group at 
my side perceiving this, 

Lightly bounded away, 

With step more fleet than a fawn, 
I thought this an unfair way of dealing, the 
sleigh being amply large enough to hold 
us all, and as I had no notion of his run- 
ning away with my team and company too, 
Istarted in hot pursuit. We both reach- 
ed the sleigh at the same moment, helping 
her in I snatched the reins from Winslow 
inorder to stop the horse; the sudden 
Movement so frightened him that scarce 
knowing what he did, he leaped out, thank- 
ful, as he afterwards said, ‘that he had a 
whole skin,’ his terror was owing, I sup- 
pose, toconscience. But I will confess 
that I failed to carry out my good resolu- 
tions ; things appeared in a very déefferent 
light when I found myself in his situation, 
but then, thought I, is not the team my 
own? besides, it would be serving him as 
he deserves, so without more parley I 
started off, leaving Winslow to collect his 
scattered thoughts and company as best he 
might. 

Owing either to his recent fright, or to 
a timid heart, I know not which, we inva- 
rlably beheld him, whenever we looked 
back, on one side of the road, and his com- 
pany on the other. We could not help 
thinking that he must indeed have a social 
if not pleasant time, never daring to come 
Within four rods of them. Poor fellow, we 
of the sleigh-ride enjoyed many a laugh at 

l8 expense that night. 

We had a fine ride, and arrived there 
fome time before the others, and when 
they wonderingly asked * what had become 
of the rest >” we allayed their fears by say- 
ing that like Gilpin’s wig, ‘they were on 
the road, and would soon be there.’ 

But as the longest day must have its 
tlose, so each evening must come to an end, 
tad after we had played many merry games, 





spent many happy moments in social con- | m helped; therefore my heart greatly re- | 
versation, or detailing in a quiet corner the | 


life of some heroine to a fair and attentive 
listener at our side, we prepared to return 
home, all riding together, in a quiet family 
way, so far as our respective homes would 
permit. 

But it is your bed-time now, children, 
so scamper away, and another time I will 
tell you about my ‘ wagon-ride.’’ 

*Good-night,’ and ‘ thank you, uncle,’ 
was heard from all, as they hurried away 
for the night. Cousin Jo. 





THE BIRTH-DAY BALLS. 


The third of September was Charles’ 
birth-day. Several presents were given to 
him. Among others was an India rubber 
ball from his brother Henry. 

Henry purchased this ball in New York, 
the last week in August. At the same 
time, he bought one for himself. As he 
did not wish Charles to see his before his 
birth-day, he put them both away ina 
work-box of his sister’s, that fastened with 
a lock and key. 

Charles was delighted with his ball, as 
all boys are, and he and Henry enjoyed 
much in playing with them. They each 
had a small, round hole. The children 
found that by pressing them flat in the 
hand they could expel all the air, and if 
they put them thus in a bowl of water, the 
balls would be filled withit.. This afford- 
ed them a new amusement. After filling 
them with water they could press it out in 
a small stream, and throw ita considerable 
distance. 

The day after the birth day the boys 
were playing in the nursery, throwing the 
balls on the floor, and catching them as 
they bounded back. They would each 
count the number of times they caught the 
ball. Henry was quite successful. Char- 
les more generally failed, and had to run 
and pick up his. 

“We won't play so any longer,” said 
Henry. ‘* We will play another way.” 

Then turning to his mother, he remark- 
ed, in a low voice, ‘ It can’t be very plea- 
sant to Charles.” 

“*No, I should think not,” she answered. 

Do you not suppose that Henry was 
happier for thus changing his play to make 
Charles happy, than he would have been 
to have continued it, although he was so 
successful ? 

Acts of kindness and love are twice bles- 
sed. They make both the giver and re- 


ceiver happy, while selfishness only brings | 


sorrow and shame to the heart. 

Learn in childhood to value the enjoy- 
ment and comfort of others as you do your 
own, and you will grow up beloved by all 
about you.—| Evangelist. 











Religion. 








TT. 


NONE BUT GOD LEFT NOW. 

**T have none but God left now!” said a 
poor widow, who had been freely pouring 
out her troubles to an aged friend. She 
was dressed in black, and had years on 
her brow, while her face had init a mourn- 
ful and anxious expression; but the rela- 
tion of her sorrows seemed to give relief to 
her heart. 

By the poor widow’s account she had 
passed through deep waters of affliction, 
and endured, as she said, more than her 
** share of trouble.”’ One of her two chil- 
dren had been drowned, and the other was 
then in a lunatic asylum. She had lost 
her brother and sister, and only three weeks 
before had buried her husband, being left 
alone and in poverty. ‘* All the day long,” 
said she, “I am grieving; and when I 
wake in the morning, my pillow is wet 
with tears. Everything seems to have 
melted away, and I have none but God 
left now.” 

** None but God left now !” poor, broken- 
hearted pilgrim. Knowest thou Him who 
is yet left to thee? Hast thou felt that 
God is good? Hast thou trusted that the 
Lord is gracious? Ifnot, no wonder then, 
thy trouble is heavier than thou canst bear. 
Hasten to him with thy burden. ‘ Wait 
onthe Lord: be of good courage, and he 
shall strengthen thine heart: wait, 1 say, 
on the Lord ;” for then thy language will 
soon be, *‘ Blessed be the Lord, because 
he hath heard the voice of my supplica- 
tions. The Lord is my strength and my 
shield; my heart trusteth in him, and I 

















‘oiceth ; and with my song will I praise 
aim.” Psa. xxviii, 6, 7. 


‘** None but God left now!” poor deso- | 


late widow, “‘tossed with tempest, and not 
comforted.” He who has cast thee down 
can raise thee up. He who has wounded 
thee can heal thee; and he who has be- 
reaved thee, can be to thee more than a 
husband, and give thee a better heritage 
than that of sons and daughters. Full as 
thy cupsis of sorrow, peace and joy may 
yet be thy portion, for the promise of the 
Redeemer is gone forth :—‘* Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.”” Matt. xi, 28. 

‘“* None but God left now!’ poor, pover- 
ty stricken mourner. Knowest thou not 
that the Earth is the Lord's, and the ful- 
ness thereof; the silver and the gold, the 
beasts of the forest, and the cattle on a 
thousand hills ? 

Thy desires are not so large as his pos- 
sessions. There is nothing thatis good 
for thee that he cannot bestow. He can 
wipe the tears from thy weeping eyes, 
bind up the bones which he has broken, 
change thy gloom into gladness, and fill 
thy mouth and heart with thanksgiving. 

Up and be doing, broken-hearted pil- 
grim. Onward and upward, desolate wi- 
dow. To thy home, poverty-stricken 
mourner. If thou hast God left, then hast 
thou more need to praise him on an instru- 
ment of ten strings, than to hang thy harp 
on the willows. Go boldly to an ever- 
open throne of grace. ‘* Ask, and it shall 
be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” 
Matt. vii, 7.—[ Old Humphrey's Portfolio. 





Morality. 


SHUTTING DOORS. 


* Don’t look so cross, Edward, when I 
call you back to shutthe doors; grandpa’s 
old bones feel the March wind; and be- 
sides, you have got to spend your life shut- 
ting doors, and might as well begin to 
learn now.’ 

‘Do forgive me, grandpa, I ought to be 
ashamed to be cross to you. But what do 
you mean? I ai’nt going to be a sexton. 
Iam going to college, and then I’m going 
to be a lawyer.’ 

‘Well, admitting all that; I imagine 
“Squire Edward C ”’ will have a good 
many doors to shut, if ever he makes much 
of a man.’ 

‘What kind of doors ? 
grandpa.’ 

‘Sit down a minute, and I'll give you a 
list.’ 

‘In the first place, the door of your ears 
must be closed against the bad language 
and evil counsel of the boys and young 
men you will meet at school and college, 
or you will be undone. Let them once get 
possession of that door, and I would not 
give much for Edward C ’s future pros- 

ects. 

‘“* The door of your eyes, too, must be 
shut against bad books, idle novels, and low 
wicked newspapers, or your studies will be 
neglected, and you will grow up a useless, 
ignorant man. You will have to close 
them sometimes against the fine things ex- 
posed for sale in the store windows, or you 
will never learn to lay up money, or have 
any left to give away. 

“The door of your lips will need espe- 
cial care, for they guard an unruly member, 
which makes great use of the bad company 
let in at the doors of the eyes and ears.— 
That door is very apt to blow open; and if 
not constantly watched, will let out angry, 
trifling, or vulgar words. It will backbite 
sometimes worse than a March wind, if it 
is left open too long. I would advise you 
to keep it shut much of the time till you 
have laid up a store of knowledge, or at 
least,till you have something valuable to say 

“The inner door of your heart must be 
well shut against temptation, for conscience 
the doorkeeper,, grows very indifferent if 
you disregard his call; and sometimes drops 
asleep at his post, and when you may think 
you are doing very well, you are fast going 
down to ruin. If you carefully guard the 
outside doors of the eyes, and ears, and lips, 
you will keep out many cold blasts of sin, 
which get in before you think. 

‘ This “* shutting doors,” yousee, Eddy, 
will be a serious business; one on which 
your well-doing in this life and the next 
depends.’ —[ Am. Mess. 








Do tell me, 





Parental. 








ESCAPE FROM FIRES. 

The Superintendent of the London Fire 
Brigade has devised the following judici- 
ous directions for aiding persons to escape 
from premises on fire : 

1. Be careful to acquaint yourself with 
the best means of exit trom the house both 
at the top and bottom. 

2. On the first alarm, reflect before you 
act. Ifin bed at the time, wrap yourself 
in a blanket or bedside carpet; open no 
more doors or windows than are absolutely 


, necessary, and shut every door after you. 


3. There are always from eight to twelve 
inches of pure air close to the ground; if 


| you cannot, therefore, walk upright through 





the smoke, drop on your hands and knees, 
and thus progress. A wetted silk hand- 
kerchief, a piece of flannel, or a worsted 
stocking drawn over the face permits 
breathing, and to a great extent excludes 
the smoke. 

4. Ifyou can neither make your way 
upwards or downwards, get into a front 
room; if there is a family, see that they 
are all collected here, and keep the door 
closed as much as possible; for remember 
that smoke always follows a draught, and 
fire always rushes after smoke. 

5. On no account throw yourself, or al- 
low others to throw themselves, from the 
window. If no assistance is at hand, and 
you are in extremity, tie the sheets to- 
gether, and having fastened one end to 
some heavy piece of furniture, let down the 
women and children one by one, by tying 
the end of the line of sheets around the 
waist, and lowering them through the win- 
dow that is over the door rather than 
through one that is over the area. You 
can easily let yourself down after the help- 
less are saved. 

6. Ifa woman’s clothes should catch 
fire, let her instantly roll herself over and 
over on the ground; if a man be present, 
let him throw her down and do the like, 
and then wrap her in a rug, coat, or the 
first woollen thing at hand. 











‘Natural History. 








MARY’S BANTAM. 


Not long since I went into the country to 
spend a few days witha friend. I had never 
met her children, and I can assure you they 
were three as chubby, play-loving little 
cherabs as I ever saw. Itis the eldest, Ma- 
ry, that I design at this time to introduce 
to your notice. She was seven years of age, 
and the embodiment of fun and good humor. 
We were soon fast friends, and she became 
my companion in numberless excursions 
down by the brook side, where we loved to 
linger and watch the fishes gleam inthe sun- 
light as they gamboled with each other, 
now and then coming up to get a little fresh 
air, and then down again into the deepest 
nooks of their watery home; then on the 
mountain, clambering over rock and brier, 
until at last we reach home hungry and 
torn, but with our baskets well filled with 
the nicest of berries; then in the meadow, 
playing hide and seek in the freshly cut 
grass, and afterwards rumaging that same 
hay, and plunging into the darkest corners 
of the mysterious old barn, hunting for eggs 
in alliout-of-the-way places. Sometimes 
we would startle an old gray owl that had 
taken quarters there, when he would blink 
his great round eyes at us, and call out very 
loudly, ‘ Who-who, who-who! Mary 
would laugh and say, ‘ You silly old bird, 
robbers never give their names.’ The poul- 
try were Mary’s especial charge, and great 
delight she took in the care of them, and 
fancied herself exceedingly rich in their pos- 
session. If any were drooping, she was 
self-consiituted physician at once; and al- 
thoug! I sometimes thought her pepper and 
mil) killed as many as it cured, the idea 
cecurred to me that this is perhaps a neces- 
sary evil with the profession. Great was 
her joy when her ‘little Bante’ came off 
with five ‘ white little mites of chicks.’ In 
a day or: two one of them was ailing, and 
after giving it some medicine and fixing it 
nicely in a basket, Mary took it to her own 
room for the night, that she might attend 
to its wants before dressing in the morning. 
When I arose the next day, I went as usual 
to Mary’s room. She was sitting up in the 
bed, pale and apparently much frightened. 
‘Mary, my darling, what is the matter?’ I 
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asked, as calmly as possible. ‘Oh! aunt 
Lizzie,’ she exclaimed, her voice husky 
from emotion, ‘ Death has been here—right 
here in this room ;’ and she gazed up into 
my face, her eyes gleaming with excitement, 
while her slight frame trembled, and the 
perspiration stood in large, thick drops 
upon her brow. 1 looked towards the bas- 
ket. It was vacant, and the chicken lay 
dead in the centre of the room. At once I 
understood the cause of Mary’s unusual 
appearance. ‘ You are not afraid, Mary,’ 
I said. ‘ Whatif he had made a mistake, 
and taken me instead?’ she replied. ‘God 
never makes mistakes, my dear.’ ‘ But if 
he had sent for me then, so near, so close 
beside my bed here ; just think of it, aunt 
Lizzie. I do feel afraid,’ and clasping the 
blanket she drew it more closely about her, 
as if even now she sought protection from 
some unseen foe. 

Carefully I explained to her, how Christ 
had taken the sting from death, how he 
had lain in the grave, that our sins might 
be forgiven—that we could look to God as 
our Heavenly Father—and al! things shall 
be for good to those who love him. 

Many times had Mary heard all this, but 
never before with an understanding heart. 
I think she will not soon forget the dead 
Bantam, or the lesson she then learned. 

How many of us, my dear little friends, 
forget that death is all about us, and con- 
stantly claiming one and another, not alone 
lambs and chickens, but little children, as 
well as those who have lived a great many 
years? Let us all then so live that we 
shall not be afraid, like little Mary, al- 
though God sends death very near us, or 
even when our summons comes, we can go 
calmly as to a night’s repose. AuNT Lizzie. 
[N. Y. Evangelist. 


—_—s GVitorial. 


LETTERS TO CHILDREN.—No. 6. 
New Haven, Cr., Serr. 30. 

Dear Children:—I want to tell you about a 
visit that I made to the Tyringham Shakers, 
last summer; though I have no doubt you 
would like, a great deal better, to go there and 
see them for yourselves. Many of you have 
seen some of the beautiful things which are 
made by the Shakers, pretty little white work- 
baskets and boxes; and perhaps you have eat- 
en some of their sweet flag, and other nice 
things, and perhaps some of you have visited 
them at Lebanon, or elsewhere; but a great 
many of our young readers have not, and will 
like to hear something about these peculiar 
people, who live so differently from the rest of 
the world, and who seem to regard us all with 
pity, and wonder that we do not prefer to live 
as they do 

But I promised to tell you about our visit to 
Tyringham. This is a small village, right in 
among the hills in Berkshire county, only a few 
miles from the beautiful village of Stockbridge. 
It was too pleasant a day to spend in the 
house, and so we concluded to spend it among 
the hills, taking our dinner with us, having the 
green grass for our dining table, and the blue 
sky for our roof. Just before we came to the 
Shaker village, we entered upon a deep, dense 
wood, which seemed just the place for a pic- 
nic ; but it was thought pleasanter to ascend 
one of the hills from which we could have a 
fine view of the surrounding country. Before 
doing this, it was decided to call at the Shakers, 
and get some of their nice cheese and fresh 
butter. Accordingly, we drove up to the larg- 
est building in the place, a large square house, 
with a great many windows in it, and there 
one of the sisters supplied our wants, while we 
looked about their rooms, and wondered how 
they could keep everything so clean. “ They 
certainly never have any dust here.” “Or if 
they do, it is wiped off the moment it settles,” 
was the conclusion to which we came. Every- 
thing was in such order, and so clean that it 
seemed to us that we ought not to step upon 
the spotless floor, lest we should leave our foot- 
prints. All the houses were built in the same 
way, and all the women dressed alike; as also 
the men. The girls looked like little women 
and the boys like little men. 

One of the Shakers offered to show us the 
way to their “ holy place,” where they used to 
go to worship, and we followed him through the 
woods to the top of a lofty hill. There was a 
small spot of ground enclosed with a railing, 
which they called their “ holiest of holies,” and 
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a marble slab, on which was printed some | have you come from? ‘Paris,’ was the curt 
words, wesning all persons from placing their a ; rece pee spear ayn peng fu u etry. sg 


foot within that sacred place, besides many 
other words inviting the faithful to worship 
there, and saying, that whoever called upon 
Him in truth from that spot should be answered. 
As we stood upon the summit of the hill, and 
looked around upon the lovely valley, spread 
out beneath, and the waving forests just be- 
yond, it did indeed seem a fit place for the 
worship of Him, “ who maketh the clouds his 
chariot,” and “ walketh upon the wings of the 
wind,” and “ settest fast the mountains.” But 
then we thought of the many sick, an@ old, and 
feeble, who in the close city lift up their prayer 
to God, and we were glad that from every place 
alike, the faintest whisper from a lowly heart 
will be heard and answered by the Lord Jesus. 
No little child need climb to the mountain top, 
in order that his feeble voice may be heard in 
Heaven; but in his own chamber, he can 
kneel and say, “ Our Father which art in Heav- 





en,” and know that his prayer is heard, because | 
Jesus has said ¢ Suffer little children to come | 


unto me and forbid them not.” 

Under the shade of a branching oak which 
grew near their “ hgly place,” we rested, and 
refreshed ourselves with the excellent fare 
which we had bought at the Shakers shop ; and, 
towards sun-set, we left the hills of Tyringham 
and concluded that if the Shakers were as hap- 
py there as we had been that day, it was not 
strange that they preferred that spot to any 
other. M. W. D. 


LETTERS T0 THE EDITOR. 
Meadville, Pa., Sept. 2, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, Sir—We receive the weekly 
visits of the * Youth’s Companion” with great 
pleasure, and as we do not wish to have it stop, 
you will find enclosed one dollar, towards the 
* two thousand.” Respectfully yours, 
F. 8S. Backer. 
Templeton, Mass., Oct. 16, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—The Companion has 
been a weekly visitor to our home for ten years, 
and it has indeed been a companion to us; to 
part with it would seem like parting with one 
of our family. Yours, &c., E. A. Gage. 





Variety, 
TOO ANXIOUS BY HALF. 

An amusing affair happened lately between 
a coal-dealer and a purchaser in the Eighth 
Avenue. The latter was very anxious to see 
that the former did not cheat him, so he (the 
purchaser) inspected the weighing of the coal 
himself, and felt perfectly satrstied that he got 
his full allowance, without any desire on the 
part of the coal-dealer to “shave.” However, 
while the coal was weighing, the driver of the 
team could not help laughing, aware at the 
time that the purchaser was particular about 
his full weight of coal. The purchaser noticing 
the laughing of the driver, asked him what it 
was all about. ‘“ Why,” said he, “when your 
coal was weighing, you were slanding on the 
scales, and was weighed with it!” Is it pos- 
sible? Why, I weigh nearly two hundred 
pounds!” “ Well, sir,” said the driver, “ you 
are sold.” ‘“ Yes,” was the reply, “ and I have 
bought myself too.”—[.Vew York Paper. 

—__~——— 
HARDENING THE CONSTITUTION. 

Men talk about ‘hardening the constitution,’ 
and with that view, expose themselves to sum- 
mer’s sun and winter’s wind, to strains and 
over efforts, and many unnecessary hardships. 
To the same end, ill-informed mothers souse 
their little infants in cold water day by day; 
their skin and flesh, and bodies, as steadily 
growing rougher and thinner, and weaker, until 
slow fever, or water on the brain, or consump- 
tion of the bowels, carries them to the grave ; 
and then they administer to themselves the se- 
mi-comfort and rather questionable consolation, 
of its being a mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
dence, when in fact, Providence had nothing to 
do with it. He works no miracle to counteract 
our follies. 

The best way I know of ‘hardening the 
constitution,’ is to take good care of it, for it is 
no more improved by harsh treatment, than a 
fine garment or new hat is made better by being 
banged about.—[(Journal of Health. 
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CURIOSITY GRATIFIED. 


The Duke de Roquelaire, when travelling 
used a very mean equipage, and dressed in a 
very shabby manner. Passing through Lyons 
in this guise, he was observed by the bishop of 
the diocese, who was affljcted with an insatia- 
ble appetite for news. he bishop seeing a 
strange traveller of mean appearance, thought 
that he had only a plebian to deal with, and 
wishing to grauify his ruling passion, cried out, 
‘Hi! hi!’ Roquelaire immediately desired his 
postillion to stop, and the curious prelate ad- 
vanced to the carriage, demanding :—* Where 





, nicated to the poor man the glad tidings. 
' instantly fell on his knees on the cold earthen 





you came away ?” ‘ Vespers.’ ‘Goodness, man! 
who are you? Whatare you called? ‘Ig- 
norant and unedueated persons call me Hi! 
hi! but gentlemen term me the Duke de Ro- 
quelaire. Drive on postillion” The duke pas- 
sed on, leaving the astonished bishop staring 
after the carriage. 
—_—@———— 


MICROSCOPIC WRITING. 


* Professor Kalla has had executed in Paris 
some extraordinary microscopic writing on a 
spot no larger than the heed of a small pin.— 
The Professor shows, by means of powerful 
microscopes, several specimens of distinct and 
beautiful writing; one of them containing the 
whole of the Lord’s Prayer, executed within 
this minute compass.” In reference to this, 
two remarkable facts in Layard’s last work on 
Nineveh show that the national records of As- 
syria were written on square bricks, in charac- 
ters so small as to be scarcely legible without a 
microscope ; and that, in fact, a microscope was 
actually found in the ruins.—JVotes and Queries. 
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THE CONVICT REPRIEVED. 


‘I once saw,’ said the Rev. Dr. Innes, of 
Edinburgh, ‘so much joy produced by the 
sense of deliverance from a great dreaded evil, 
as may diminish our surprige at the same effect 
resulting from the first discovery of pardoning 
mercy. In the town where I resided, reprieve 
was expected for a man under sentence of 
death. I requested the chief magistrate to let 
me know when it arrived, as 1 should like to be 
the first messenger of the good news to the 
criminal. Hedidso. I went in and commu- 
He 


floor of his dunSeon, and, clasping his hands, 


' and lifting up his eyes to heaven, while the 





tears rushed down his cheeks, he prayed that 
the seven days of reprieve might be to him as 
seven thousand years of genuine turning to 
God. ‘This man afterwards received a pardon.” 
ceaenligpeaa ai 
COMMON BLUNDERS. 

Errors of the tongue, oft repeated, become 
permanent faults of the language. May we 
call the attention of the reader toa few blun- 
ders every day made both in speaking and 
writing. ‘If 1am not mistaken,’ should be, ‘If 
I mistake not,’ and * You are mistaken,’ should 
be, ‘ You mistake” ‘A new pair of boots,’ 
means ‘ a pair of new boots.’ ‘I'he then Mrs, 
B ’ is a wrong expression for, ‘The Mrs. 
B then living’ *A couple of pounds,’ 
should be ‘Two pounds,’ for a couple implies 
union. ‘Direct to me,’ should be, ‘address to 
me.’ ‘He lives at London,’ should be, ‘he 
lives in London.’ 
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A WILD GOOSE CHASE. 


A conductor on the Hudson River Railroad, 
started out from Albany one day last week on 
a hunting excursion, A long way from any 
house, he saw on a pond several (as he suppos- 
ed) wild geese, and before he left the spot he 
bagged tive of them. ‘The joke of the matter 
is, that shortly after the conductor brought his 
game home, he found out that he had shot into 
a flock of choice imported geese belonging to 
one of the officers of the Hudson River Road. 
He had to pay $5 apiece for the tive geese, 
and had goose dinners till he was sick of the 
sight of them. it is questionable also, whether 
the conductor was not guilty of the crime of 
murder—by his slaughter of five of his fellow 
beings !—| Hartford Times. 

—<>-—__ 
CLIPPINGS. 


ABSENT-MINDED.—Lessing, the celebrated 
German poet, was remarkable for a frequent 
absence of mind. Having missed money at 
different times, without being able to discover 
who took it, he determined to put the honesty 
of his servant to the test, and left a handful of 
gold on the table. ‘ Of course you counted it,’ 
said one of his friends. ‘Counted it! said 
Lessing, rather embarrassed, ‘ no, I forgot that.’ 


Mr. Jones, after having spent an evening 
over his bowl, went home a little ‘how came 
you so.’ He was fortunate enough to find his 
better half asleep. He went to bed, and after 
a moment’s consideration, he thought it would 
be policy to turn over lest his breath might be- 
tray him; when Mrs. Jones opened her eyes, 
and, in the mildest manner in the world, said— 
‘ Jones, you need’nt turn over, you are drunk 
clear through. 


FRAGMENT FROM A LovE-LETTER—Dovsrt- 
FuL Compiiment.—‘ How I wish, my dear 
Adelina, my engagements would permit me to 
leave town and goto see you! It would be 
like visiting some old ruin, hallowed by time, 
and fraught with a thousand pleasing recollec- 
tions ! 


Why is a practical Phrenologist like a blind 
boy learning to read? Because he feels for the 
characters. 

Why did woman exist before man? 
cause Eve was the first maid (made.) 

Why is a kiss like creation? Because it is 
made of nothing, and is something. 

Why is a lawyer like atattler? Because he 
is always telling what reports say, 


Be- 











MARY. 
BY F. R. HULBERT. 
Respectfully dedicated to all the Marys. 
I have a passion for the name of Mary. | Byron, 


Mid names of grace and beaut 
Of high and heer deanen “ 
Of love and faith and duty, 

The sweetest one you'll see, 

Is Mary ;—for there lingers 

A charm around it still, 

That Time’s corroding fingers, 
Dare not to touch or chill. 


It is the Poet’s dreaming, 

His belle ideal warm, 

When thoughts like stars are gleaming, 
To weave his kindling charm , 
It is the crown that clusters 
On lovely woman’s head ; 

It is a name whose lustres 
No other name can shed. 


. 
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A Savior’s mother bore it, 

The purest of her kind ; 

And Scotia’s Queen, she wore it, 
The beautiful, refin’d: 

And Burns made all immortal 

The lass he clasp’d by Ayr, 

Now pass’d through Heaven’s portal 
His angel lover there ! 


Song has embalmed in story 
Her brightest of that name, 

And History in glory 

Has proudly writ the same. 
Like talisman it thrills us 

With deeply hidden power, 

Like Nature’s charms, it fills us, 
And sanctifies the hour! 


There are visions of our childhood 
That bring us back young joy, 
Won by the mead and wildwood, 
Won by the happy boy ; 

But linked with each sweet vision 
Some Mary lives again, 

Fair as a form elysian, 

Dear as a seraph’s strain! 


Thad a Mary!—listen,— 

A rosebud in its bloom 

For me her eye would glisten— 
And chase away all gloom; 
For me her songs were pouring 
From morn to starry night, 

A salient fountain soaring 


Of unalloy’d delight! 


She was my richest treasure, 
My hope for future days ; 

My never failing pleasure, 

In myriad winning ways; 

I feel her arms around me, 

Her kisses on my cheek,— 

A moment, they have crown’d me 
Ere Memory could speak ! 


Not here art thou, my angel, 

Thy spirit would not stay, 

But rose the bless’d evangel 

Where sister Marys stray ; 

And thus, love, faith and feeling, 

With triune links do bind 

That name so dear, appealing 

Forever in my mind !—{Journal of Com. 
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&c. 


The morning was dull, and betokened a day 

Unsuited to cutting and carting of hay, 

So Stephen bethought him to take a trip down 

And bring this thing, and that, and the other, 
from town; 

And he harnessed the horse, and proceeded to 
go forth, 

With a pail of butter, eggs, berries, &c. 


Now it happened that Stephen &c. came down 
On the day that the show was to enter the town; 
And into the village he chanced to come forth, 
As the caravan came into town from the North. 
(A wondrous collection just to show forth, 
Elks, elephants, monkeys, bears, tigers, &c.) 


And Stephen arrived opportunely I ween, 

For never had Stephen an elephant seen; 

So he, with ‘old Sorrel’ fetched up by the fence, 

To see, without paying his twenty-five cents; 

And soon came the creature uncouthly and slow 
forth, [&c. 

With tusks, and with trunk, blankets, ribbons, 


But scared at the sight,or the scent,or the sound, 
* Old Sorrel’ turned quickly and shortly around, 
And turning so quickly and shortly about, 
The wagon turned over, and Stephen spill’d out, 
And into the gutter the berries did flow forth, 
Together with Stephen, eggs, butter, &c. 
Quoth Stephen aloud, as he rose on his pegs, 
‘A fig for the berries, &c.,—and eggs,— 
But henceforth I never can say it, of course, 
That I’ve not seen the elephant, nor can the 
old horse.’ [go on, 
And back to the old homestead, old Sorrel did 
Leaving the wagon, and Stephen, and so on. 


————< 
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